Current smoker	1.6	2.0	15.8	1.9	2.6
Exsmoker					
Less than 1 year	2.0	2.7	16.0	1.6	1.6
5-9 years	1.3	1.8	5.9	1.2	1.2
More than 15 years	1.1	1.5	2.0	1.0	1.2
" Four-year follow-up period.
* Twenty-year follow-up period.
'" Six-year follow-up period.
d Cigarette packs/day.
SOURCE: Tables 2-29, 4-4 and 5-15, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,
1979a.
A similar pattern of gradual decline in mortality with years of smoking cessation is seen for lung cancer and coronary heart disease (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979a). There are no lung cancer mortality decreases the first few years after cessation, but a marked decline occurs by five years (Doll and Peto, 1976). Coronary heart disease mortality relative to that for nonsrnokers declines immediately with cessation of smoking; within 10 to 20 years, there is no excess mortality attributable to the smoking history (Public Health Service, 1976) (Table 2.6).
Additional benefits of smoking cessation include those to infants: if a woman gives up cigarette smoking during pregnancy, her risk of delivering a low birth weight infant resembles that of a nonsmoker (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979a). For infants born to women who smoked during pregnancy, the average birth weight rises as the number of cigarettes being smoked decreases (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979a), suggesting some benefit even from a reduction in the number of cigarettes smoked. However, simple reduction might not be enough, if it is offset by compensating changes in smoking patterns, for example, rate of puffing or extent of inhaling.
Modification of Diet: Cholesterol and 'Patty Acids
Epidemiologicai studies, metabolic ward studies of human beings, and laboratory studies of animal models provide evidence of a link between heart